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PREFACE. 



The author of the following communications had the honor of ad- 
dressing his fellow-citizens a few months since, in a desultory man- 
ner, upon the subject of establishing a Cemetery in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, upon a plan corresponding to that of Mount Auburn, a 
few miles distant from Boston. 

He was happy to observe, in the course of the communications 
then written, in a hasty and irregular manner, cousequent upon other 
engrossing pursuits, with a view of making the subject familiar, tliat 
, the design appeared to conciliate the approbation of many of his 
firiends, who- expressed an anxious feeling to participate in any la- 
bors attendant upon carrying the project into immediate execution. 
The pressure of business, however, at that time, compelled him to 
abandon an object, which, after visiting Mount Auburn, and observ- 
ing the beauty and solemnity of its design, and the moral purposes 
that that sanctuary of the dead was calculated to subserve, he could 
not repress the desire in urging his fellow-citizens to follow their 
example. 

The objection to the present mode of interring our dead in con- 
tracted and temporary grave-yards is sufficiently obvious. The 
short time it requires to fill up the lots attached to congregations, and 
the subsequent sale of the grounds which speedily follows, and the 
ultimate disinterment of the mouldering remains of mortality, can- 
not fail to revolt our sensibilities, and wound the natural affection the 
living indulge for the memory of departed relatives and friends. 

The establishment of a Cemetery upon the enlarged scale contem* 

plated, while it obviates recited evils, and others which might be 

particularised, would, from its capaciousness, and the durability of 

its foundation, afford a repose for the dead, not only for this genera* 
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tion but for those which are to follow ; families might procure lots 
sufficiently extensive for a possession in perpetuity, and thus save 
the venerated bones of their relatives the insult of wanton and un- 
feeling disinhumation. 

An establishment of the kind proposed would be a moral treasure 
to any metropolis — the more it receded from us, the further it de- 
cended into the future — and the more it partook of the consecrating 
impression of time, the higher it would be appreciated in public es- 
timation. 

Were the many beautiful monuments and vaults that are now scat- 
tered about Baltimore, and which, from their isolation, are sinking 
into neglect and dilapidation, erected together upon any scite of 
ground judiciously arranged, we do not hesitate to say, it would be 
more appreciated and more resorted to than any other public work 
that could be suggested. There is a feeling and solemnity about the 
habitations of the dead manifested by every people, and in eveiy age 
of the world, that holds deep and tender communion with the natu- 
ral impulses of the human heart. 

In the proposed enterprise we have little to do but to follow the 
footsteps of our fellow-citizens of a sister city. Mount Auburn fur- 
nishes the example and groundwork of the undertaking, and includes 
not less than seventy acres, in a most picturesque and eligible posi- 
tion. The ground has been surveyed by practical engineers, and 
laid out under all the advantages that skill and science could contri- 
bute. A union took place between the original projectors of the 
scheme and the Horticultural Society of Massachusetts, to which has 
been appropriated about twenty acres for an experimental garden ; 
besides, the whole area is subject to the plantation of groves, arbours, 
wood, hedge-ways, and all the designs of a tasteful and embellish- 
ing system of agriculture ; a Doric Temple, used as a chapel for the 
performance of funeral rites, and lodges for the gardener and super- 
intendant of the cemetery, have been erected *, which, including choice 
productions of masonry, architecture and sculpture in monumental 
edifices, is destined, as a whole, to impart an exhibition of beauty 
and grandeur intensely attractive. 

Gen. Dearborn, in concluding his eloquent report on Mount Au- 
burn in 18S1, says : ^^The work has been commenced on an ever- 
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during foundation ; has the approbation and patronage of an enter^ 
prising, intelligent and prosperous community, and cannot failof pio- 
gressiug in a manner that must give universal satisfaction. There 
has Horticulture established her temple, — there will all denomina- 
tions of christians surrender up their prejudices, — there will repose 
the ashes of the humble, and exalted, in the silent and sacred ^ Gar- 
den of the Dead,' until summoned to those of eternal life, in realms 
beyond the skies." 

The projector of this work, believing this to be a favorable moment 
for its accomplishment, has collected the several essays heretofore 
written upon this subject, and put them in pamphlet form, for'distri- 
bution by several gentlemen who feel an interest in it, and have 
kindly offered their aid, as the most appropriate method of introduc- 
ing the proposition to his fellow-citizens. A meeting will be called 
for this purpose, when the plan adopted by the citizens of Boston 
will "be submitted to their examination ; believing that their simple 
and judicious arrangement in the premises, will meet with general 
approbation, and be considered worthy of imitation. 

The inception and consummation of this project is an honor to 
Boston; it is an offering to the dead worthy of her moral and religi- 
ous character, and of the high intellectual reputation for which she 
is distinguished throughout the world. 

The subject was introduced by an esteemed friend, Zebedee Cook, 
Jr. Esq. of Boston, in his able address before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society^, at their second anniversary in 1830, in the follow- 
ing beautiful manner : 

^ The improvement and embellishment of grounds devoted to pub- 
lic uses, is deserving of especial consideration, and should interest 
the ingenious, the liberal and tasteful in devising ways and means 
for the accomplishment of so desirable an object; and I deem this 
a suitable occasion to direct the attention of our citizens to a subject 
I have long wished to see presented to their consideration, wkh an 
eloquence that could not fail to awaken, and with arguments that 
will not fail to insure the influence of all in its execution. 

" I refer to the establishment of a public Cemetery, similar in its 
designs to that of Pere la Chaise, in the environs of Paris, to be lo- 
cated in the suburbs of this metropolis. A suitable regard for the 
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memoiy of the dead is not inconsistent with the precepts of religion, 
or of our duty to the living. The place of graves affords to the se- 
rious and contemplative, instruction and admonition. It teaches us 
* what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursne.' It is there 
that the heart is chastened, and the soul is subdued, and the affections 
purified and exalted. It is there tliat ambition surveys the bounda- 
ries of its powers, of its hopes, and its aspirations ; and it is there 
that we are constrained to admit, that human distinctions, and arro- 
gance, must terminate. I would render such scenes more alluring, 
more familiar and imposing, by the aid of rural embellishments. 

^ The skill and taste of the architect should be exerted in the con- 
struction of the requisite departments and avenues ; and appropriate 
trees and plants should deporate its borders ; — the weeping willow, 
waving its graceful drapery over the monumental marble, and the 
sombre foliage of the Cyprus should shade it, and the undying daisy 
should mingle its bright and glowing tints with the native laurels of 
the forests. It is there I would desire to see the taste of the florist 
manifested in the collection and arrangement of beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, that in their budding and bloom and decay they should be 
the silent but expressive teachers of mortality, and remind us that, 
although, like the flower of autumn, the race of man is fading from 
off the earth, yet like them his root will not perish in the ground, but 
will rise again in a renewed existence, to shed the sweet influence of 
a useful life, in gardens of unfading beauty !" 

These beautiful sentiments were not uttered in vain ; they were 
taken up, and carried out, by such noble spirits as Judge Story, Dan- 
iel Webster, Gen. Dearborn, Gov. Lincoln, Abbot Lawrence, Sam'l 
Appleton, the Everetts, Brimmer and others so favorably known to 
us; and, with such leaders, it could not fail. They now reap their 
reward, for who visits Boston without going to Mount Auburn ; — it 
is pointed to as a trophy of victory, of which they are justly proud. 

We too have our great and good men, who never hold back when 
a noble enterprise, of enlarged philanthropy, is presented to them, 
and to such I would now submit the matter, in full confidence of 
their hearty co-operation. 

S. D. WALKER. 

Baltimore^ May^ 1835. 



RURAL CEMETERY AND PUBLIC WALK. 



l\o. 1. 

FROM THE CHRONICLE OF SEPTEMBER, 1S3S. 

Messrs, Editors — We constantly hear the voice of adulation com- 
mending our skill in our Architecture, as displayed in Edifices, Mon- 
uments, Fountains and Vessels, our enterprise as Merchants and Me- 
chanics, our experience as Navigators and Sailors, and our zeal in 
the promotion of Hail Hoad inter-communications ; but these com- 
mendations so grateful to the ear, and so flattering to our native 
pride, are somewhat alloyed by the reproaches with which they are 
intermingled, not only from foreigners, but those of our fellow-citi- 
zens who reside in our sister cities on account of an entire d^titu- 
tioq of those beautiful promenades and gardens that contribute so 
much to the amusement and comfort of the citizens in hours of lei- 
sure and relaxation. 

Among those things that strike the traveller with most interest 
are, the walks and embellished retreats, for which almost every city 
of any note, both in this country and elsewhere, are distinguished. 

Within the borders of the United States, Boston has her mall ; 
New York her park and battery ; Philadelphia her squares and her 
water works; where occasionally the inhabitants and sojourners re- 
pair to refresh the spirits from the fatigues and cares of business, 
and to enjoy an hour of repose at leisure. 

If we extend our view across the Atlantic, we observe in those 
old communities, that it has been a matter of concern with the cor- 
porate authorities of almost every metropolis, to lay out some spot 
of ground) to ornament and adorn some square for amusement and 
diversion. 

Paris is celebrated for her Boulevard, and Naples for her villa real, 
or gardens of Murat; Florence for her cachina, and the garden 
walks of the Ducal palace ; Seville for her prado, Gibraltar for her 
alemade ; London for her parks and water works ; Palermo and 
Gentta for those beautiful promenades, that command the view of 
the Mediterranean, which in the cool of the evening are constantly 
thronged by the beauty, fashion and intelligence of their respective 
places. 

Those who have had opportunities of roaming over foreign coun- 
tries, cannot be insensible to the moral influences that such places 
and such habits produce in a community. A public walk is a com- 
monwealth, a kind of democracy, where the poor, the rich, the me- 
chanic, the merchant and the man of letters, mingle on a footing of 



perfect equality, and where the rough comers of character become 
smoothed by die attractions of genteel intercourse, by the commu- 
nications that such places afford ; multiplied influences insensibly 
steal over the heart of the most pure and desirable character, and 
while the sight is gratified by an exhibition of what is beautiful in 
nature and art, the taste improves, the mind becomes buoyant^ the 
manners chastened by viewing what is pleasing, refined, cultivated 
and appreciable in the more active graces of life. 

It is evident we must have amusements of some kind, and it is 
equally true, that it will ever prove futile to restrain mankind from in- 
dulgence, by cold abs'uract precepts of morality, or by monastic recom- 
mendations of solitude, study or devotion — chaste amusement is 
ever the hand-maid of morality and reUgion ; and we have ever be- 
lieved the best interests of both would be promoted by imparting 
to society as cheerful an aspect as possible. It would be well there- 
fore for those whose wealth, intelligence and official influence give 
weight and authority to their councils, to give a moral impulse to 
our gratifications, by directing them into such channels as are im- 
proving, and by opening such scenes as are innocent, while they 
are diverting. 

We venture to aver that a place of public promenade^ upon a scale 
at once attractive and munificent, would abstract hundreds of our 
youths, sturdy in health, glowing with a desire of knowledge, and 
animated with a spirit of virtue and ambition, from those thorough- 
fares of intemperance, in which their manners and feelings become 
speedily brutalized, and their hopes and prospects ultimately blast- 
ed. 

It is the object of this communication to suggest to our fellow- 
citizens, and corporate authorities, the propriety of selecting some 
suitable scite for the purpose of a Public Walk, Baltimore is now- 
improving with unexampled rapidity ; her waste ground is daily 
called into requisition — in the course of a few years it will be more 
difiicult to accomplish this object than at present — the scite on 
which the Washington Monument is erected, would have been ad- 
mirably calculated for this purpose, and it is a matter of regret that 
our corporate authorities, or the proprietors of this ground, had not 
been actuated by those regards for the beauty and embellishment of 
our city that would have made Baltimore as distinguished for her 
Public Walks, and Classic Retreats, as she is deservedly famed for 
her Fountains, Monuments, and Rail Roads. 

I will take the liberty, Messrs. Editors, with your approbation, of 
renewing the subject in another paper. 



No. 2. 

Messrs. Editors, — My former communication having met the ap-* 
probation of those, whose attention I have invited, to 3ie project of 
establishing a ^'public walk" in the vicinity of Baltimore ; and their 
promise of co-operation, in any work of the kind that might concili- 
ate public favour, I am induced to beg your indulgence, in introduc- 
ing my views more at large through the medium of your paper. 

Various plans have been suggested, but that which strikes me as 
being most practicable, in view of the difficulty of attaining a central 
position at this late period of our history, is the establishment of a 
cemetery for the interment of the dead. 

It is not my object, in the present paper, to elaborate a detailed 
plan of such an improvement, but rather to point out a few brief 
benefits that would result therefrom, as connected with moral in- 
fluences, upon society; and in consideration of its contributing to 
the taste, beauty, and adornment of our native city. 

It is well to premise, that the corporation of Baltimore, (should 
the suggestion be acceptable to our citizens) could form a rural ce- 
metery upon an extensive, classic and ornamental plan, wiihout in- 
curring expense, or incumbering property with any additional taxa- 
tion ; as it is presumed, with a confidence founded upon the success 
of other schemes of a similar character, that the disposition of family 
lots would more than duplicate the expenses of the undertaking ; 
and not only so, but supply the fund precedently necessary to the 
purchase of the scite, the improvement of the ground, the erection 
of walls, and whatever architectural embellishment the prosecution 
of the design would demand. It is believed that subscriptions could 
be speedily obtained, adequate to defray all the expenses required in 
the. premises. 

A public burial ground, under the auspices of the corporation, 
"when once established, would doubtless be preferred as a place of 
sepulchre, to the grounds attached to churches ; in consideration of 
its permanency as a mortmain possession ; being exempted from the 
liability of removal, or the necessity of future disinhumation ; which 
upon the present plan, frequently occurs, and to which they will al- 
ways be subject ; dependent as they now are on the wants of the 
congregation, to whom they belong ; and as often to the caprice of 
trustees, or those, by whatever name they may be distinguished, whp 
have the controul and direction of church temporalities. 

Connected with this consideration, is its tendency to conciliate 
and harmonize, independent Christain communities, by closing the 
wounds sectarian prejudices have opened, and meliorating those 
principles of exclusion and estrangement, that of late years have so 
deeply interwoven in the domestic econonnr of church government 
Instead of a unity of effort, in furthering the interests of the king- 
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dom of the Messiah, the organization of sectarian schools, bible 
societies, associations of charity, as well as sepulchral grounds, have 
had a constant tendency to raise up local interests, excite collisions, 
foster envy, and engender strife in the breasts of those, whose duty 
it is to dwell together in charity, and to ^ keep the faith, in the unity 
of the spirit, and in the bonds pf peace." 

This peculiarity in ecclesiastical polity, trifling as it may appear, 
operates with an active spirit in alienating Christians from each oth- 
er, producing spiritual rivalry, and in throwing up partition walls be- 
tween church and church. There is little of the spirit of Christian- 
ity in this system of clerical economy; it partakes of the spirit of 
the world, and, we apprehend, has quick root in bigotry and super- 
stition. If, when living, the distinctions of a name, or a ceremony, 
prevent the worship of a common God, at a common altar, the sad 
solemnities of mortal dissolution should merge the motives that 
liave prevented Christian fellowship, and unite us at last in paternal 
embraces, at the portals of the grave. 

The system at present adopted, of connecting burial grounds with 
each denomination of christians, although it may be of some advan- 
tage as a revenue, or gratifying to sectarian prejudices, i^ subject to 
serious objections. 

A small field like that purchased for ^the thirty pieces of silver^' 
that betrayed the ^'Son of Man," fs soon tenanted by the rapid mor- 
tality occurinff in every congregation. In a few years the ^ green 
hillocks" of those who are endeared to us by the tenderest ties of 
affection, are lost, or undistinguished in the mass, — obtruded upon 
perhaps by new incumbents, and sometimes ousted from the posses- 
sion of the ^narrow houses," by trespassers and strangers. In the 
brief space of a single memory, the grave yard £lls up, the fences 
decay, the tombs are broken and dilapidated, and the cattle of the 
field are turned in to range through it, as a common. To follow 
the sequel to its conclusion, the ground is sooner or later disposed 
of, either to repair an old church, or build a new one ; a hundred 
bodies are turned out of their graves to give place to the cellar of 
some improvement ; the mattox and the spade invade the Coffin, 
and disjoint the skeletons of unoffending friends, over whose bones 
it was once our virtue to weep ; whose ashes it would be our duty 
to defend, but which it has become a two-fold sacrilege to violate. 

Death and the grave are not without their rights — there is some- 
thing in their profanation odious to human nature, and the reflec- 
tion, that our own bodies, fashioned with vitality and glowing with 
fcace, are ultimately to be subject to this unfeeling process of bar- 
arity and insult, causes the soul with an instinctive feeling of hor- 
ror, to shrink back upon itself and startle at the perpetration. 

** Glows rtiy mentment into gaih ? what gaOt 
Csn equal violation of the dead ? 



iThe dead, how sacred ! Sacred ia the ddalf 
Of this Heaven- labor'd form, erect, divine! 
This Heaven-assumed, majestic robe of earto 
He deign 'd to wear, who hung the vast expanse 
With azure bright, and clothM the sun in gold." 

It is not our desire to give artificial coloring to the picture ; — we 
decupy no fictitious ground — we deal in no "fancied sketches.^' 
l^he disinterment of the dead, the scattering of mortal remains^ through 
the streets, and suffering them to bleach in the field, under the rays 
of a burning sun, has occurred in various instances within the lim-' 
its of Baltimore, and must continue to occur, so long as the custom 
18 retained of connecting mortal repositories with particular denomif 
nations. The protectibn of the dead is a sacred trust, that devolve$^ 
upon the living — the idea of this care makes soft the pillow of the 
departing ; it pludks thorns from the path of the retiring spirit,' and 
smooths the ru^ed declivities to the tomb. It is a moralf duty, for-' 
tified by the example and conmiands of the Book of the Almighty-^ 
and not the least affecting incident in divine story is thiat of the ^ 
ous Aremathean,who wrapped in "clean linen" the body of our cm-' 
cified Lord, and laid it in the " rock of his own new tomb." 

From the elligiblie positkni we occupy for commerce, and a grow« 
ing* Western trade, as onr facilitieis improve, and the deniands of an 
kicreasing popuktion draw upon us for supplies, Baltimore is destin- 
ed, at no dist|Emt period, to be, if not the second, the third city, in thfi 
western world. The tide which is flowing with such a steady and wi- 
dening current into the n^row peninsula of our metropolis, should ad-' 
monish ns of the increasing danger to the ashes of the dead, from its 
distarbing movements'^ — already,' in other citiei^, the church yards 
vre closing against the' admission of new incumbents ; and begin. to* 
exhibit the sad spectacle of promiscuous ruins and interminglki 
graYes. 

In Tiew 0f such enlargement of our borders, we anticipate the pe- 
riod in onr ewn lives, when all the burial grounds in Uiis city will 
be closed^ when new ones wiU be opened to be as speedily filled upf 
as their pfed^cbssors, and sfubject to give place to others again. Let 
us exhibit some other eitample : the church, and the beautiful- hou- 
ses erected on Charles-st, are upon tbe scite of St. PauPs burial 
ground ; Pleasant-st. runs over the old Lutheran grave yard ; Dr. 
Birckh^'s house and those adjoimng are erected upon diat of St 
Peter's — the dead have been remolded from the ground connected 
with the Dankard's sanctuary — the Shot Tower, like a monumen* 
tal p3nramid, rises over the ruins of the old Baptist cemetery ; and 
the Methodist Society, have only been prevented firom alienatin|f 
their jdace of inhumation in Eutaw st.^ in consequence of the doner 
having leserved it in fee,- without condition, as a place of sepul- 
ture. 

Under this nnftding^ (I had Uke to have added, bmtal custom,) 
2 
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we £nd both applicability and expressionr ht ike' lines of the 
Christian Poet : 

" Where ii the dust that hu not been alive ? 
The B^mde, the plough diitarb oar ancestors^ 
0*er devastation we blind revels keep, 
U'htle busied towns support the dancer's reel. 

We are anxious for the future to prevent these coomiotions 
among the pale kingdoms of the dead, so unnatural and revolting to 
the native sympathies of the human heart. Calmness and solitude, 
and beauty, and sculpture and security, should ever be the tutelar 
deities of the empire of the grave. We are anxious to prevent this 
revolution of dry bones, by establishing a Rural Cemetery upon an 
enlarged plan, where the ashes of both the illustrious and the humble 
might peacefully repose under the genial shade of the fairest pro* 
ductions of nature and of art ; where elevated associations of time, 
and eternity should kindle the moral' horison by which they are 
bound ; where the myrtlie, the cypress, and the willow should un- 
dulate over us *, and airs, impregnated with floral bloomings and 
frajgrance, inspire and fan our musings ; where the choral sympho- 
nies of the matin and vesper birds might be heard sighing on the 
Breeze, and where the beloved dust of our companions would cahnly 
commingle with its mother earth, amidst obelisks, and sarcophage 
mausoleums, sculptured columns, and* monumental marbles, the 
grateful offerings of love and friendship, reared as fit emblems of hu- 
man virtue, and as graceful memorials of its perpetuation. 

To be sepulchred in a spot, consecrated to these scenes and asso- 
ciations, the charmed haunt of religion and genius, the resort of sym- 
pathising beauty and pilgrim humanity, methinks the grave would 
Be divested of half its terrors ; and with christian hope, shining 
over the retrospect of a well-spent life, we might, under Uie inspira- 
tion of the book of God, and in the triumphs of reproaching inter- 
rogatory, ask the monster for the sting of death, or the victory of the 
grave.^ 



No. 3. 

Bteotk was distbguished for the ignorance and sttipidity of her 
peoplaywhieh is accounted for from the thick, vapoiiiy, £g3rptian-like 
atmosphere peculiar to that place. Pindar, Hesiod, and Plutarch, 
kom in that section of Greece, and whose classic fame is as pure as 
the polished helmet of Milton's angel, have thrown the efiulgenc^ of 
their names upon the cloud, to extenuate this intellectual imputation 
upon their countrymen. It is said that Baltimore is the Bceotia of 
the United States, and that any enterprise connected with literature 
or chuMie embeUidHneat, might at once be abandoned, as an under- 
tiikiiig useless and desperate. 
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TJn^^r the developement of our pecuniary resources, we believe m 
'new and more auspicious era to be openings, and we trust to see an 
impetus given to all our institutioMfor popular culture and improve- 
ment—our libraries multiplied andHhronged with votaries ; our so- 
;Cietie6 for the diffusion of knowledge increased ; our professions 
ifilled by youths of promise ; our academies enlarged into colleges ; 
colleges into universities ; and our university, which has been so 
long laneuishing under the neglect of a semi-barbarous legislation, 
endowed, and glowing under the patronage of the first intellects of 
the age. 

The genial influences of an awakening spirit abroad amongst us, 
cannot fail in its effects — Baltimore will not sink in the rear of the 
civilization of the age — we look for the same revolutions in learn- 
ing, literature, and public taste, that she has made in physical sci- 
ence, and in the result hope to see society in .every departmienti 
/throughout all the links of her extended chain, polished .as it were 
[by the spr^ig-dawnings of a millennial jnom. 

The interest that is manifested by the public in the suggested en- 
terprise of establishing a Rural Cemetery and Public Walk, whether 
it rests upon grounds of .utility or taste, is indicative of that in- 
creasing refinement we are anxious to subserve and to promote. 

The care and di^posiition of our bodies, after our demise, is a sub- 
ject of deep concern to the living, and if not actually a dictate of 
reason, is an instinct common to our kind jj exhibited in every age 
of the world, and in every clime and under all the phases of human 
condition — a solicitude not less frequently betrayed by the civilized 
than the barbarous, by the learned than the illiterate, by the chrit- 
tian than the heathen, by the faithful than the infidel — neither the 
joys of the upper world, clustering upon the vision of the good, nor 
the retributions that alarm the departing spirit of the bad, are emo- 
tions of adequate potency to eradicate this anxiety from the humaa 
breast; and that which adds a ^ browner shade^^ to the horrors of 
the culprit in the hour of execution, is the agonizing thought thai 
his body is to be dissevered and mutilated by the kpife of the diqr 
sector. 

It is a weakness thus to manifest a concern for ourselves, or our 
kindred, afler the immortal spirit has left its earthly temple, none 
have exhibited jthe infirmly in more distinffu^hed relief than the 
renowned and illustrious among men. The chosen servants o^ 
God, who bore the distinguished honor of instituting and adminiar 
tering the first Government of Jehovah, are deepest committed upon 
the record ; at the death of Sarah, wh^ich occqrred at Kirjatharbi^ 
^bralxan addressed that people in the affecting language of intrea^ 
and supplication, ^ 1 am a stranger and sojourner among you, give 
me possession of a burying place that I may bury my de&d ;^' and 
they replied him, in t^ ^ choice of our sepultjgires bury thy 
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dead." He accordingly bpught the cave of the field of MackpUah 
for four hundred shekels of silver, and buried with the solemnities 
df grief and mourning, the beloved of his bosom. The same afi^tr 
ins office was performed by his sons, Isaac and Ishmad for himself, 
who was soon after laid by the side of Sarah. Rachel, for whom 
Jacob served fourteen years, was buried on the road to Ephrath, and 
he set a pi^ar upon her grave to nii^rk the spot, and ^that is the pil- 
lar of Rachel's grave to this day." Jacob could not endure the 
idea of leaving his remains in the kingdom of Pharoah, and throwr 
ing his prophetic eye over the wilderness, where reposed at Hebron 
the relics of Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, Rebecca and Leah, he exclaim- 
ed, " bury me not I pray you in Egypt, but I will lie with my fath- 
ers, and thou shalt bury me in their burying place." The remains 
,pf the twelve sons of Israel were conveyed over the distant w^ste, 
and along the weary march of the pilgrimage, to be buried in fihet 
land of (>naan; and that providence of God that ordained the jcar- 
casses of the rebellious foUpwers of the Divine Law Giver should 
fall in the wilderness, nor find sepulture upon the yine-clad hills 
and flowery banks of the Jordan, w.as regarded as the severest dis- 
pensation of the Divine displeasure. 

The Hebrews, afler their conquest and settlement in Palestine, 
sji^m^ested the greatest concern in preparing burial places for their 
dead j in disch^ging this duty, (a religious feeling, blended with ^, 
cultivated taste) die mountain cleft, the tortuous glen, the enameled 
lawii, the romantic grotto, and the wooded heights and hills thaten- 
vlrojofed the ^ity of David" and diversified the beautiful landscape 
of Jerusalen)i, were selected for these consecrated asylums. It was 
these scenes, exhibiting so much taste, and beauty, and solemnity, 
and connected wi^ so many affecting associations, that inspired the 
Hebrew bards, as they indulged their matchless musings over the 
fishes of ^e departed of God — these gave imageiy and inspiration to 
die prophet as his eye pierced the dark vales of death and the fu- 
ture; and it was these scenes that fed the contemplations of the 
Royal Minstrel, who gave to ^n earthly harp the strains of an Arch- 
AngePs pathos. 

We have introduced these incidents from Divine story, to illus- 
jtrate the concern of this illustrious people in the adornment and se* 
jlection of sepulchral solitude, and which was doubtless derived 
ftom the Chaldeans, whose customs, literature and philosophy, were 
deeply absorbed by Jewish economy, both in their municipal and 
national relations. 

This custom was imitated by all the polite nations of antiquity. — 
The Greek exhausted the designs of the architect and the skill of 
the statuary, in funeral devices; and the immortal hands of Phidias 
and Praxeteles were often employed in adorning the groves and the 
habitations of the dead. 

The Ceramic^s, in the vicinity of Athens, waf a place of sepujr 
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tore for the great men of that metropolis; connected therewith was 
a garden and the academy of Plato, and those philosophical walks, 
where he instructed his disciples, and indulged conferences with the 
learned co-temporaries of his age. The Ceramicus was regarded as the 
most interesting public work connected with that ^city of the mind.'' 

The catacombs of Thebes still survive the desolation of the city 
of the Hundred Gates. The dilapidated monuments of distinguish- 
ed warriors, statesmen and philosophers, are among the most es- 
teemed relics of the cultivated nations of Asia Minor. The cerement 
and embalming of the dead, and those stupendous pyramids, that 
have stood unscathed under the combined attacks of tempest, time 
and war, demonstrate with what religious care the descendants of 
the Ptolomies guarded the remains of mortality. The Romans, who 
derived their learning, philosophy and laws, from the nations that 
had preceded them, nationalized upon tlie banks of the Tiber, the 
classic monumental models that adorned the banks of the Nile and 
the Jordan; and not only was the precincts of the ^Eternal City" 
beautified by extensive cemeteries, but the Appian and Julian ways 
were lined as they approached Rome, by mausoleums, cenotaphsi 
obelisks, sarcophagi and.tnmcated columns, bearing on their tablets 
,elegiac inscriptions from the Greek and Roman classics. 

The Caliphs and Moslem emperors, who wrested the eastern 
^hemisphere fcpm the sceptre of the Ceesar's, struck with the moral 
^rrandeur of a regulation so affecting, has sanctioned an obsenrance) 
which heretofore had only been municipal, by a religious canon.— 7 
f'omp in funeral ceremonies, the planting of trees and flowers upon 
graves of the .deceased, the care and adornment of the mortal asy-* 
Inms of the departed, is duly enjoined by the precepts of the Koran^ 
and is of universal custom throughout tlie Islaim dominions. 

The asylums of the dead in Turkey are devoted and sacred 
grounds, and however primitive and sanguinary the spirit of their 
wars, however ferocious their pachas and beys, in giving ta the 
sword indiscriminate slaughter, the sacred precincts of the grave are 
inviolate, and the pollutions of blood and conquest never enter or 
stain its portal. 

The Cemetery named the Scutari, although associated with the 
^reminiscences of death and mortality, is one of the most delightful 
places in the environs of Constantinople — lining the graceful de- 
clivities that fall in the Nothern shore of the sea of Marmora, it pre- 
sents a forest of majestic trees, of a character emblematic and fune- 
ral; the cypress and the myrtle wave in graceful solemnity, and 
flowers, and herbagery, nursed by the tender cares of friendshipi 
embalm the air with verdant odours. Thither the inhabitants of 
Imperial Stamboul repair, when the sun declines to his northern 
tropic, to enjoy the cool breezes that descend from the Carpathian 
Mountains ; or sweeping along the peaceful bosom of the Euxine 
;and the Isles of the Propontis, fan with wings impregnated with 
)balmy spoils, the peaceful groves and classic walks of the Scutari, 
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No. 4. 

I was permitted to introduce, through the columns which your 
kindness has opened for the purpose of discussing the expediency 
of the proposed establishment, a few brief historical illustrations of 
the interest manifested by some of the most distingushed nations of 
antiquity, in their concern for their departed, and in procuring pla^r 
ces of interment secure from the revolutions and disinhuipations to 
which our burial grounds are now liable. Many gentlemen 
are anxious to co-operate in an object, not only sanctioned by pre? 
cedents of antiquity, but by the spirit of Christianity, and the im-> 
provements of the age. 

Baltimore, from her population and commercial standing, is look- 
ed to for an example; her history and her institutions are destined to 
hold a distinguished foreground in the march of American civiliza- 
tion, and to operate an extensive influence for evil or for good, upon 
the public mind. If we in our extensive works have given an impe- 
tus to national intercommunication, through the medium of rail road^ 
Boiton hat reflected upon us the light of her improvements, in the 
estabUflhment of an extensive public cemetery at Mount Auburn ^ 
we are anxious to imitate her in all works of utility, as well as we 
are anxious to procure' a permanent resting place for ourselves and 
posleri^, when in the course of nature the ripening hour shall re- 
lease the spirit from its pijison house, and this ^ mortajl cpil^' shall 
be soon in the corruption of its original elements. 

In Europe, nome of the most aflTecting scenes that elicits the mor- 
al contemplation of the traveller, are connected with places of sepulr 
ture. Pere la Chaise in the suburbs of Paris, never fails to invite 
to its peaceful shades and classic walks, the enatic footsteps of the 
wanderer, and to demand the tribute of his most solemn and eleva^ 
ted musings. 

The limits in which I am circumscribed in these observations, 
forbid that I should detail the peculiar economy of this mortal man- 
sion— «long the subterranean alley of this sepulture, which winds 
under ground like shafts into a mine, and which, from the avenues 
and chambers of the labyrinth, are cut extensive rows of niches, 
such as those that are seen in catholic churches ; in these are pla- 
ced the effigies of patron saints, or the apostles, in which, after the 
body of the deceased has undergone a chemical operation, in order 
to prevent decomposition, and by which the solids of the body are 
much evaporated, are placed on either side in an upright posture^ 
Jn the preparatory process the skin becomes tanned and thickened, 
and whatever may be the course of experiment to which the body is 
subject, it is almost equal to the Egyptian method of embalming, 
in preserving tlie skeleton from the action of time in its decomposi^ 
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These cataicombs contain a depo«itof illustrious ashes, the mortal 
remains of Nobles of Sicily, Bashaws of Barbaiy, Knights of Maltlt^ 
Philosofdiers, Historians, Poets and Soldiers. The Skeletons of 
this school of death are dressed in the tattered and worn habiliments 
of the monks, as no device is neglected to impart a supernatural and 
solemn agency to their spiritual functions. These habiliments are 
in keeping with the design of the place, in which should be taught 
instructive lessons of humility, by exhibiting to us the realities in 
which life must terminate^ the likeness which we must speedily as* 
sume, and the character in which we are destined finally to appear. 
But here, too, amidst the wreck of this world's glory, are disph^ed 
the pageantry ofgaudeand distinction — here, too, the symbols' of 
earthly pride, in their most offensive shape are still sported and 
throw their pale lustre upon die offended vision of the beholderi. 
The Coronet filched of its gems, is placed in solemn mockery^ 
upon the brow of the Noble. The Tiara graces the temples of the 
Cardinal, the Crosier and the Archi-Episcopal cap, denote who wa» 
the Bishop and who the Suffiragan — while the pilgrim-staff and hemp- 
en cords girding the flowing habit, indicate the poor, devoted, seU*- 
denying Capuchin. 

In one niche is seen the Moorish Potentate, which is denoted by 
horse tails, an ensignia of Saracen nobility, dropping from the cresjt 
of his helmet, while perhaps a simple name, and brief epitaph distin- 
gmsh the learned, and blazon the hatchements of the peerage, of lin- 
tellect and genius. 

This record of mortality stretches into the lapse of distant yearsy 
and is one of those exhibitions that impress upon the soul in burning 
characters of conviction, the vanity of all earthly distinctions and the 
evanescent duration of all worldly renown. — Here, in the glance of 
a single vision, was the accumulated trophies of the victor, Death-^ . 
at the touch of whose wand the plume of the warrior, and ^e lore of 
the scholar,the glory of knighthood, the lustre of the peerage, the pomp 
of the Hierarch, had, like the fragrant chaplet that fell from the hand 
of Adam, when Eve announced that she had pluck'd and eaten, 
^* Down dropM and all the faded roies ■bed.'* 

The cemetery attached to the cathedral at Pisa, is a work of dif- 
ferent character, though of equal interest; it is formed by a double 
eolonade of marble p^a^ connected and over-arched by an eliptic 
rd(^, leaving a large uncovered area in the centre. The figure of 
the cemetery is that of an extended parallelogram. The pavement^ 
or walks between the columns, is formed by large slabs of marble, 
crossing the remains of the departed with emblematic devices 
in' basso relievo. Most of' the figures and inscriptions of the reliefs 
have been strongly devdoped, but have been worn indistinct and il- 
legiUe by the foot stays of those who have come hither to ^ weigh 
their dust^ and dwdl among ike vaults.^' The rats worn in the 8<^ 
id marble by the abrasive footsteps of time, the countless myriads of 
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^ast generations, that have thronged these aisled, id pay the tribute' 
of their devotional contemplations to the illustrious compeers of the 
grave, if the quaintness of the emblematic devices and monumental 
designs failed in carrying the mind, deep into the womb of past years, 
this circumstance alone would give an impressive idea of the an- 
tiquity of the work. 

The earth in which is deposited the great men of this principality, 
who huve figured in various characters upon the theatre of Italian 
affiiirs, together with the Pisian nobility, was transported from the 
hdy land by the galleys of the republic, when returning from the 
Saracen expedition, and what gives additional interest to the place, 
w the reputation of its having been brought from mount Calvery, 
from the spot where the Saviour of the world last stood in the flesh, 
and where he completed the sacrificial atonements for a loist and ruin- 
ed woiid. I know not whether this be true, such is the tradition relat- 
ed by our Ciceroni — nor would I be cheated out of the pleasing delu- 
sion, admitting it to be untrue, for the poor gratification of detecting 
an imposition. The idea of treading upon earth once blest by the 
footsteps of the prince of Bethlehem, and perhaps consecrated by the 
pure offering of blood, shed upon the memorable occasion that clos- 
ed the old dispensation of religion, and opened out a new, excites 
itmotion that may be felt, but which the language of an angel could 
idotM adequately describe. 

The tombs and sarcophagi, that adorn these' sepulchral walks^ 
are of the choice productions of the Italian school, through the va- 
rious stages of improvement that the art has been carried. They 
moh baek to a distant period, and carry their history through the 
Titta of many centanes. Soldiers that have died in the wars of Ita- 
ly, of France, and of Germany ; Crusaders, that have fought on the 
banks of the Jordan^ and on ^e plains of Jerusalem — those who 
have fallen in the feuds and factions that have rent this land of beauty, 
love and song, are intermingled, and are among the moral treasures 
s(f the plaee. 

The church of Santa Croce in Florence, notwithstanding thes 
splendid chapel and sepulture of the Medecii family, is perhaps the 
flipst costly structure of the kind in Europe. Amidst the attractions 
of hisr academies, museums, schools of sculpture, of painting and 
triumphal arches, would be undistinguished but for the fact thiit it en- 
doses within its arches the remains of four of the most distinguish- 
ed men that Italy ever produced — 

" Minds which like tlements. 
Might fttmiah forth crmtion." 

It was here that the author of Childe Harold was wont to wander 
amidst this double desolation of intellect and nature*— il was here, 
during his sojourn in Florence, he was so finequentiy seen pseing 
ill asHpls aisltfSy under the gatfaeriig' shades of Ihs evsm«g, and in- 
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die momittg twilight, in the loftiest mo6d, and agitated by the dii- 
tracting throes of its kindling inspirations — ^it was here that his 
muse £rew over and around the spot, already too dazzling for mor- 
tal eye^ the flooded blaze of his fiery genius, renewing the consecra- 
tions and sanctities of the place hy adding effulgence to efittlgence ; 
by ihe contributions of present and existent mind with' congregatecl 
intellect of past ages. 

In Smnta Croee'fl holy precincts, lie 

jUhes, which make it holier, dufit which is 

Even in itself an immortality. 

Though there were nothing save the past and this, 

The particle of those sublimities. 

Which ha?e relaps'd the chaos. Here repose 

Angelo, Alfiri's bones, and his 

The starry Gallileo, with his woes. 

Here Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it roee. 
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A writer in the American, under the signature of C. B., opposes 
the purposes suggested in these papers, upon the grounds that it is 
too late a period in our history to commence the improvement, that 
the work of disinterment of the dead, would be revolting to the 
sympathies of the human heart; that the dead should rest in peace; 
that most families are already in possession of lots in some one of 
the burying grounds ; and with the admission, that at an earlier date, 
such an undertaking would have been expedient, recommends, from 
the supposed obstacles, the abandonment of the scheme. From the 
humane spirit of the communication, we are disposed to treat the 
opinions of the writer with respectful deference, but would observe, 
that the contemplated establishment includes none of those disrup- 
tions of natural affection, which the author so feelingly deprecates; 
that the wants of a community, so rapidly developing as ours, for 
places of sepulture, are constant and progressive ; that as new fami- 
lies arc formed by marriage, and as our population multiplies by 
emigrations from foreign countrfes, and by removals from various 
portions of the country to our city, lots of ground in burial yards, 
are required — they are constantly in demand, and every family 
should appropriate one to itself — one idea is, ibsi when the scite 
for a cemetery is selected, and the lots laid out, that they be sub- 
ject to the sale to any one desiring to purchase, those who have 
their dead interred in other grounds, will be free to let them depose 
in peace," and as our cemetery addresses itself to those and those 
alone, who are disposed from its numerous advantages to give it a 
preference over church^yards, the argument fotmded upon the cz- 
8 
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cited sympathies of the human heart, at the ghosdy spectacles of a 
general resurrection of the dead camp, loses much of its weight and 
consideration. Those whose sympathies are linked with local as- 
sociations of sepulture, are not called upon to encourage the projector, 
cor to make sacrifices by disinhuming their kindred and friends; they 
are left to the indulgence of their natural impulses and predilections, 
so long as those affections and sympathies are regarded by the parti- 
cular congregations to which they are attached. That indulgence 
however, at longest, will be short — ^it is reasonable to expect that in 
the lapse of a few years most of the present places of sepulture will 
be filled up; that the work of ruin, dilapidation, and disinhumation, 
will then commence; new and contracted yards will be again opened, 
to which the de^d will be removed, or left to mingle in the oblivious 
and neglected solitudes of an unfrequented and unregarded burial 
grround, subject to all the mutations, fluctuations and revolutions, to 
i{hich the present plan will ever be exposed. 

If we follow the examples given us by other communities older 
than ourselves, and like conditioned as it regards their sepultural 
economy — we must conclude it is not too late to commence a work, 
dictated by the precept of the gospel no less than by a refinement of 
taste and by principles of humanity. Liverpool has just completed 
a work such as is recommended, and in London they are in progress 
of erecting a corresponding design, upon a scale of magnificence and 
taste not inferior to any similar establishment in ancient or modern 
Europe. 

Boston, always in the lead in taste, literature and refinement, has 
laid out and constructed a cemetery upon an extensive, classic and 
munificent basis — seventy acres of lan(] have been appropriated to 
this object, of a capacity sufficient to supply her population for gen- 
erations to come. A part of these extensive grounds, the Horticul- 
tural Society of Massachusetts have turned into an experimental 
garden. It has been laid out by practical engineers, in a manner 
tasteful and scientific; the society have planted trees and formed 
groves, and Flora and Pomona, have breathed an Eden of beauty 
and blooming over the landscape. The proceeds of the sale of the 
lots will be applied to the completion of the proposed embellish- 
ments, which includes in its prospectus Egyptian Gateways, Gothic 
and Grecian Towers, Doric Temples, Ionic Vaults and a granite Ceno- 
taph, emblematic and commemorative of our venerated Washington. 
The revenue arising therefrom, is expected to be adequate to those 
purposes, and although considerable time will elapse ere the details 
of the scheme will be completed, it will doubtless be regarded by 
posterity as a moral legacy worthy to be transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another. 

The work,after the obstacles that usually oppose similar undertak- 
ings, commenced under the auspices of public favor. It was laid 
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upon durable foundations and is progressing under the patronage of 
her most wealthy, intelligent and pious citizens. Judge Story and 
Daniel Webster, have been its promoters and earliest advocates, 
and we are informed that Mount Auburn, although consecrated as a 
place of sepulture but three years ago, is already one of the most 
solemn, classic and interesting scenes in the United States. 

That we should have a permanent place of interment for our dis- 
tinguished citizens, is another motive that should stimulate our en- 
terprise — who that visits New York, but inquires, where rests the 
remains of Hamilton and Montgomery? or who that sojourns in 
Philadelphia, but visits the grave of that venerable Patriarch of the 
Revolution, who reposes in that city ? And who that has stood on 
Mount Vernon, on the margin of the tranquil Potomac, '' but feels 
his heart more pure, his wishes more aspiring, his gratitude more 
warm, and his love of country touched by a holier flame ?'' Eng- 
land would not surrender the ashes of her illustrious children, that 
repose in Westminster Abbey, not for the redemption of her public 
debt. — No! nor "for a world, of one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite." 

Maryland has not been without her great men, names that would 
have adorned a Roman age, in her proudest era ; but under our pre- 
sent system, where are they ? Who can point to the narrow houses, 
-where rest their lowly heads? They are scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, resting here and there in obscure isolated tombs, undis- 
tinguished and almost forgotten. — I would say then, to the people 
of Baltimore, let us collect their ashes ; together let us go upon a pil- 
grimage in search for the bones of our Prophets, who led us through 
the wilderness of the revolution by pillars of flre and clouds; let us 
prepare them a sanctuary ; let us study their virtues ; let us kindle 
in the inspirations that would gather round their ashes ; and let us, 
as an atonement foroUr past ingratitude and neglect, write anew up- 
on our hearts, and on their tombs, a nation's epitaph ! I would ask 
the question, is there a man in this community with sense so dead, 
who would not feel gratified in viewing collected together the Fathers 
of Maryland ? A Chase, who first rose in an American Congress, 
and with lips touched with a coal from the altar, announced to that 
body that he owed no allegiance to the British crown ; a Carroll, the 
last broken link in that chain of patriots, who in sight of the gibbet 
and the block, pledged his life, fortune and honor on the declaration; 
a Martin, whose mind is not only mixed with the elements that form 
your civil code, but whose name is legibly engraven upon the Con- 
stitutions and Bills of Right, that are destined to form the ground- 
work of human liberty ; a Barney, and a Howard, whose fame are of 
the brightest rings in the halo of American Chivalry; a Pinkney, and a 
Winder, whose voices were so often heard in " fierce extremes" of 
national vicissitude, and who in - the matched conflict of eloquence, 
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^ could raise a mortal to the skies or bring an angel down." Sorely 
these are purposes worthy of us and of them ; these relics are the 
moral property of the people, that no private claim can bar, and 
that no apathy should cause us to neglect ; they would form a inti^ 
sure if collected together, of inestimable value, upon which j[M>8- 
terity might draw, widiout consuming; it would be a widow's cmse 
of holy impulses, forever flowing and forever full. 

These purposes of planting a Rural Garden for the dead, have 
higher and more remote views, than are included in temporary con- | 
siderations — they are calculated to subserve the highest puiposes of 
religion and human duty ; to cherish the remains of kindred and 
friends ; to protect the repose of the grave ; to promote works of 
art ; to adorn and beautify the metropolis of death — and to extend 
the sphere of moral fruition in a community like this, should doubt- 
less conciliate the favol* of all, not exclusively devoted to the micro- 
cosm of their own temporal acquisitions. The genial influences 
that the proposed cemetery would disseminate through the social j 
map of intelligence, are the chief purposes at which we aim ; infill- I 
ences that would new wing the immortal spirit, elevate its aspira- , 
lions and brighten its hopes ; influences that would enlarge our 
contemplations from present to future, from time to eternity, from 
mortal to immortal, from corruption to incorruption, from man to De- 
ity, from earth to heaven. Death and the grave, when properly exhi- 
bited and set before us, speak audibly to the human conscience, and 
though without tongue or voice, breathes with " miraculous organs" 
over the mystic chords of sensibility, to the heart and to the judg- 
ment. Sojourning in the ^ pale cities of the dead," elevates humili- 
ty and humbles pride ; it subdues the arrogance of wealth, and the 
insolence of oflice — within their sacred and solemn purlieus, the 
crest of the noble bows, and the spirit of the slave glows to the lev- 
el of his master ; it softens down the garnished exhibitions of life, 
which continually flash before us, by meliorating hues derived from 
reason, virtue and religion. Here exulting hope springs from her 
fetters and bids the friend bereaved' of his companion, the parent his 
Cihild, the widow her lord, not to mourn as those without hope ; it 
gives assurance that these broken links and dissevered aflbctions 
idiall be again united, and that the furrows that the ploughman of 
deadi hath made in the green fields of friendship and love, shall be 
assuaged and mitigated by a hand divine. 

a D. w. 
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